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ABSTRACT 



Futupism for afdult and continuing education in the 
years is the focus of this^ information analysis paper 



next .ten 

intended for adult educators and researchers. The paper is based 
(1) literature practices in the field, (2) discussions with 
colleag'ues, 13) personal observations and, experiences, (U) • 
participation in futures conferences about adult and continuing 



on 



education, and. (5) 



^elfults of futures conferences' including the 
series of "futures oeetings" in differeirt regions of the country 
conducted by the National Advisory Council on AdGlt Education during 
1976 and 1977. Topics discussed include the following: the field of 
aduit and continuing education, current trends and issues/impact on 
' futute (including nontraditional prograas), alternative educational 
opportunities for adults, and" resulting future issues (including, 
emphasis on avocational education, spate-^free and time-free learning^ 
^linkages, funding, legislation, mass media and technclcgy and reflated 
issues) , The conclusion empha^ize^ that the future of adult and 
continuing. edu<cation "is a,n optimistic cce and that there will be more 
demand for adult educators, who will te more like brokers, planners, 
counselprs, djevelopers, and linkers than the traditional *tfaOhers 
they have principally been in the past, h synthesis of several 
•regional "futures meetings" is appended. (Ti) / - 
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Foreword 



The Educational • Resources information Center on Career Education 
(ERIC/CE) is one of sixteen clearinghouses in a nationwide infor- 
mation system that is funded by the National Institute of Educatioi^. 
The scope of work for EJ^IC/CE incudes the fields (of adult-continuing, 
career, and vocational- technical education. One of the functions 
of .the 'Clearinghouse is to interpret the literature that ds related 
to each of these 'fields'. This paner on the future of adult'.and con- 
tintiin^ education shoifld be of particular interest to teachers, 
counselors, and administrators who* are involved^ in planning adult - 
and continuing education programs. . • . ' 

The profession is 'indebted to Stanley Grabowski/ Boston University 
for his sc'hQl'f rshin in the t) reparation of this paper*. Recognition • 
is. also due Alan. Knox, ^University of Illinois for his .critical re- 

rview of t^ie manuscript nrior to its final revision and publication." 

*:A*llen B. Mb'dre, Adult Education Specialist at the ERIC Clearings 
hous.e, on Career Education, s^nervispct'the publp.cat&on^s develop- 
ment. Madelon' Plaisted and Jo-Ann 'Cherry cogrdinsjted , the produc- 
tion of the paper for publication . * ' 



Robert E. Taylor / 
Executive Director' 
The Center for Vocatii 
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ABSTRACT 
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Futurism for adu^t and continuing education in tlte next ten years^ is 
the focus of this information analysis paper intended for'^aduit 
educators and .researchers . The paper is based on (1) literature 
practices in t^e field, (2) discussions with colleagues, (3) per-- . 
sonal observations and experiences, (4) participation i^n futures 
COTferences ab^out adult and continuing education, and (5) results 
of futures conferences including the series of "futures meetings" 
ii:i different regions of the country conduck^dby ^the ^tional 
Advisory Council on Adult Education dui*ing 1976 and J977. Topics 
discussed include the following: The field of adult and continuing 
education, current trends and issues/impact *on future (including 
nontraditional programs), alternative educational opportunities . 
for adults, and resulting future issues (including emphasis on 
avocational educatfion, space-free and time-free learning, linkages, 
funding, legi'slation, mass media and technology and related ' issues) . 
The conclusion emphasizes that the future of adult and continuing 
education is an optimistic one and that there wi-11 b.e more demand 
for adult educators, who will be more like brokers, planners, 
counselors, developers, and.. linkers than the traditional teachers *. 
they have principally been in th^i^ past. A synthesis of several 
regional "futures meetings" is appended.. (TA) ^ * 

DESC: :*Adult> Education; Adult 'Educators; Adult Programs; Post- 
secondary Education; *Adult Education Programs; Professional Con- 
tinuing Education; *jFutures (of Society); ^Educational Development; 
Educational Strategies; Educational Needs; Teacher Role> State-of- 
the-Art Reviews; Literature Reviews. 
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INTRODUCTION 



We may know* what is and what was, but we dp not know 
what'will be; .this i§ part of our fascination with ^th>j future. 
Looking into the future is not merely an exercise in cWiosity. 
Today, it 4s afn urgent necessity, particularly in education, if 
we sire to plan intelligently beyond the present. \ 

* ' • \ 

Lo^Ving" into the future conjures images of the yisipnary/, \the 

mystic, the' cprystal -ball gazer, and the fortune' teller. T|ie3e 
kinds of approaches try to predict' the future, 'However, ^'tne 
future cannot be predicted* but futures can, be inv^tecj'^ (Gaobr, 
1963, p. 207). . ^ ' .} \ 

Tools 3f* forecasting attempt to, discover what the future^ may b^e ' 
like based 'upon what we know about past interrelationships. How 
ever, eVen sophisticated topis have, severe .liini'i^|:ions and areX 
not totally ' reliable^. - • . \ 

t Despite the power^r of these tools (forecasting) , -we are^ 
confronted with two major difficulties. The first is 
that our knowledge, our understanding of the past 'is 
rarely thorough or accurate enough to supj)o*rt the s^te- 
ments'cJr laws of causal relationships, amoiig social \ 
events and behaviors* '^But there is' a second difficulty, 
more crucial in studying the -future: it is that, in V 
■ some important^ senses-, the future do.es not yet exist,., ^; 
the future of human affairs is^nbt subject to the pre- * 
dictive methods empl'dyed quite reliably in the natural 
'sciences (Ziegler, 1970, pp. 14-15). . - ^ 



This paper is a straightforward look at where, the HelH ^ aduK 
and continuing education is now and where i't^ mighirbe heading 
during the next ten years. IVhat is repprted is based* on, various 



sources: 




/ 
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1. literature practices in the fij?.ld'„ . * 

2. discussions with colleagues, * ^ 

3. personal observations and experiences, , . 

4. p'articipation in ^futures conferences^'about adult continuing edu- 
cation, and * ^ ' ' ' . 

5. results of futures conferences, including the series of •'Tutures 
Meetings" in different regions of -the country conducted by the 
National Advisory €ouncil on Adult Education during 1976 and • 

^' continuing 'in 1977.* ^ * ' , 

THE FIELD OF ADULT 
AMD CONTINUING 

EDUCATION ^ 

Supposedly, -eurs is a learning society.^ It is not sui*prising th^ 
such a society would generate the "learning force,^\a concept first 
developed by Bertram Gross,, who defined it as the "total number of 
people developing their capacities through systematic .education^ 
that is, where learning is aided by teaching and there are, fQ^raa^ 
organized efforts to impart knowledge through .instruction" tCohen, ' 
196-7, p. 83).- * " : : . ' 

The" learning force includes evetyone wlio participates in educational 
activities, bdth in the core--the sequential education ladder pro- 
gressing from kiridergarten through university ' degrees--and in 'the 
periphery--the educational activities outside the*.traditional sys- 
tem.' 

Th^ core has been the fOcus, historically,, of our educational sys- 
tem.' Issuing credentials--certificates, diplomas, and degrees-- 
has given^power to educational institutions, power which, has in- 
creased as people identified education with activities represented 
in the core. The core has served as the central supplier of per- 
. sonnel fdr the economic system^^ (Moses, 1970); conseq^jpntly financial 
resources were more readily ayailabie to the core. 

*Several regional^meetings are still to b^ held at the time of this 
writings Later during 1977, the National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education jiNACAE) will hold a synthesizing meeting to put together 
and r^ine' the results of the regioiial meetings. I wish to acknowl- 
edge the generous sharing of the preliminary results of some of 
the;regional meetings by Dr. Gary Eyre arid Dr. Cajlene Tilrman of 
NACAE. A'fuli report of the futures meetings will be prepared by 
NAdAE later in 1977.^ Appendix A lists some highlights pertinent . 
i to this paper, culled from the -results suppled by NACAE. 
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Not so with the periphery. T\ie periphery has always suffered by 
heglept;\it r^eceived "sxirplus'* funds, .^if any, and when the economy'^ 
bec^e dep'ressed, funds were^ withdrawn f^rst from the periphery. 
Yet , ''the -periphery embraces a wide variety of activities: ^ 

,They include educational activi tie's carried^on in all 
'places where adults -are empl6yed--agriculture, private ^ . 
\business and industry, the military and civilian govern-' 
aent at all levels; the' efitire ^potpourri »of> programs ^ 
carried on b/sfhe vest number of private associations; . 
natiohal welfarfe organizations, professional traininj§ 
'societites, ^nd'specialized programs for adults carried - ' 
on^in , regular education institutions. They' include the . 
J new ^'educational system*' tpf manpower activities carried ^ 
on by government at all levels, primarily through *the 
subsidization by the federal governlnd'rit . They also in- 
' elude progjpams conducted by "proprietary" and corre- 
spond^j3<fesc|k^ls,, and programs of organized instruc- 
tion through ^lucation&l television. • . ♦ • - 

'The major crijterl.a *f6r inclusion i'*^. that these activi- 
ties involve participation in learning activities 
thirough an-'organizfeH, structured learning situa^tion. 

* Excluded are those "educational" activities such as 
visits, to museums, libraries ^ and botanical gardens; 
participation in political campaigns and religious ser- 
vices; attendance -at various forms. o*f cultural entertain- 
ment and learjiin^ through the instruction of a private 
X tutor (i^oses, 1970, p.. 17).; 

distinctioT) between the core alid the periphery serve3 to Kigl>^ 
light the social, 'economic, and political dimensions 9t education. 
The "system" has evolved as a politicaT 6ut§rowth of social and \ 
economic needs/ The s'dhools, ■ from grade one through college and 
professional school, have bfeen geared to the* marketplace, whqreas 
tradit^iqnal adul^ education, in the' past, . yas focused beyond that. 
Todays,' the. field "^6^ adult and continui/ig eclucation includes some - . 
of the core and tli.e. periphery, as well as all the other educational 
activities besides these, such as self-insthiction, visits, to li- 
braries and museums^ an^ttenda^jce-jat cultural events. 



Liveright (1268) aptly summed up adult education when he categorized 
it into four areas: ^ 

; ' V 

1 . ^education for occupati-onal , vocational, and professional corn- 

pet enc-e, , ' > ^ ^ 

2. education for personal- or family competence;^ ^ 
3.. education for social an'd civic competences, and 

4. education for self-realizations (p. 4)s . ' *^ , 

He did^^not distinguish th^ methfods 'or techniques used. 

Now this, distiriction applies in a- different way. The relationship 
between education and work is undergoing a change; 

We are, I think, at a point of confluence in time of extra-^ 
ordinary forces of technological, economic, social, and 
' pc^u tic al change, with the consequence that the relation^ 
srirp between education and work is/ undergo ii]g such re- 
visions that attention to.it by ,a^a within »the tradi- 
' tional institutions 'alone will p|*ove.no longer adequate^ 

(IVirtz, 1976,- p. 1) . . ' ' ' ' 

In an attempt to define the field,, many labels have been introduced, ^ 
each witH a* hew ^dimensioi^ 1)ut noAe really satisfying or accepta- ' 
ble to everyone. In addit|^Qn .toy^adult education and continuing ' 
education, labels used, include dontinuous learning^ discontinuous 
, education^ recurrent education/ I 'education peimianente^ career edu- 
cation^ and lifelong learning,' * " ^ 

It "is the last label; lifelj/ng le^rtii^ng, that is receiving ^the most 
attention at the moment. Jo be sure,i there is no agreeinent on defi- 
. ni'tion.of lifelong learnyig. Perhaps ^a composite may give us a sense 
of what it entails.' Sucli a composite definition might read this 
way: Lifelong learning is a process Covering the entire life span 
of an individual, unid^ing all , stages Qf education, both foriftal 
and informal* and j^^ncluding all patterns of gleaming, .|)lanned a s • 
well as incidental. ' . > ' 

Admit^^ly, ' this is* a broad c^finition, but 'it does capture the 
tjue^avbr of lifelong learning. Etymologically, it cannot be ^ 
"limited to learning by adults,* but .must include learning by chil- 
drenr It does not make sense to *sepa^a4:e the two; each ^must be . 
seei^in the cont^'xt of each oth'er and The, whole. 
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CURRENT TBENOS AND ISSUES/IMPACT ON^THE FUTURE 



Although much of adult and cotiti^nuing, education in this country 
may still be considered to be on the periphery of our educational 
/stem, there are increasing signs that much 'of it will soon be- 
come part of the cpre.* The most convincing evidence" for this is 
In thl trend toward what some have 1-abeled "compulsory adult edu- 
/cation/* ^ ' 



Adults are being forced' to return to .educational programs ," often 
under -institutional sponsorship, by, job pressures, need for, ad- 
vancement, or -legislation. . One adult educator has catalogued a 
partial list of groups already sif^bject to compulsory adult edu-^ 
catipn: 

Traffic ^offenders and judges: parents of delinquents 
; and publ^ic school teachers; illiterates on welfare; 

nurses; pharmacists.;' physicians; optometrists; nursing ^* 
home administrators; f»iremen; poli^cemen; dentists; . 
j3sychiatrists ; dieticians; podiatrists; preachers; 
veterinarians; many municipal * state, provincial, and 
federal civil servants; employees of all types pres- 
sured into "taking courses, classes, or joining sensi- - 
tivity training or. organizationa-l -deyeWpment groups; 
and, of course, the military, where most, if not all, ' 
adult education is compulsory (Ohliger, 1974, p, 2) . • 

Continuing education in. the professions is not .new; dedicated prp-^ » 
fessionals have always felt a ^responsibility to stay abreast of 
their fields. The new wrinkle is that increasingly mor-e spates are 
legislating continuing education requirements for some professions. • 
'"^or exajnple, in California, public accountants must complete 80 
"hours of continuing study in any tw3^^€®rfJieriod to retain their 
/ licenses; in Massachusetts, nursing Tiome administrators must com- 
plete 30 'hours- of fpnf^nuingl education to retain their licenses; - 
California and New^^York 2?e(^ire formal coni±nuing education courses 
fc|r retention of licenses by nurses; in Minnesota, the Supreme - 
dourt ordered the state's lawyers tp^ continue theic education 
through formal study. These are onl;^ beginnings and* will undoubtedly 
followed by similar -^laws for other professional groups, r 

There are some clear trends among university^ continuing -education 
programs. The followfpg are five of the major developments and 
.trends: ^ - ' 
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1.. Colleges and upiversitiey are increasingly involved in efforts,^ 
.to.4ggrade tlje quality of /professional practice in th,e com- 
'munity.' - ' / , , - 

• : * 

■2. They have grov^g concern for integrating T^rofe^sional , tech- 
nica*l and other sp^cialize'd ifnowledges and talents relevant to 
a given professional' task or field. 

3. ^ They demonstrate enlarged coT\oern for the broader social and ^ 

community responsibility of the professions . , ' - ' 

' *•,"■*• , 

4. Although, this development is still an embi-yonic stage * higher 
edMcational institutions are attempting- to systematize ^ the 
programming and credential ling of professional continuing 'edu- 
cation in terms 'of order > sequence, and continuity. 

^ . ^ ' ' •' ' ^ ■ " ^ 

5. Increasingly productive cross-fertilization is occurring in ^ 

. . continuing educatioji for the professions' between professional 
schooLs and professionals ^nd'-specialists in. the processes and 
methodologies of teaching and learning (Ellery, 1970',. p. 38), 

. * • /? * * , 

Continuing education for the professions and other forms of compul-, 
.sory adult education account 'for only a portion, of adult enroll- 
ments ar postsecondary educational institutions. Adult'^ in general 
Jiave a stjsadily mounting interest rn college^ education.' 

The number of adults in postsecondary educational institutions is* 
^rising. A '19 72 survey by the Commission on Nontraditional S;tudies 
indicated, that, nationally, 75 'perceift of t^e' adult population, 
(18-60 years of age)' would *1 ike to^e learners, and about one-third^ 
,were attending already^.' ► ' - 



o^ 



Twice as many adults ovet age 25 are enrolled as, those from 18 to^ 
years of age*. ^ The average age of .enrol lees at the nation 's. commCinit^ 
colt^ges^ has^ risen to 28. With the^ increased median age of the U.S. 
population, tlie population will consist primarily, of oldet adults. 
In 1970, the median age was 28; by L981 it will pass 30 (Newsweek, 
February 28,' 1977)" As raoxe women tum from homemaking roleS fb^ 
careers, the postsecondary enrollments will swell, ^eyen though-'th.e 
ffest-World War II babies have ju^ about peaked in the xollfeg^^'' 
ranks . * x ^ ^ \ ' . 

'Adult;^or continuing education, which .used to be .the step- 
child of academic- life, has become the new growth sector 
in colleges and universities. - " ^ ' . 



i 



Admissions directors know the declining birth ^te is 
drastically shrinking the nuniber of 18 to 22 year olds 
V who will be available to fill dormitories and classrooms^ 
y in tbe decades ahe'ad. So they are .pursuing and^wooing 
adults and wit1i 'advertisements that promise better jobs, 
bigger pay and happiness (McCain, ^1976, p, 12). 

1 » ^ 

NONTRADITIONAL 

PROGRAMS . ♦ • • 

/ One of the most dramatic aiid exciting changes in postsecondary 

edugation-has been the expansion of external degree programs Since - 
the 1960s. These programs follow- no set pattern, but are flexilDle " 
with regard to admissions_criteria, sjudy settings (siich as inde- 
pendent study, private, tutorials, v field'work, on-the-job training, 
and regXilar classrooms), time schedules, self-directed study pro- 
grams, the amount of credit given for life experiences, and the' 
approach to individualized counseling. ^ 

Many colleges and universities are granting college credits for non- 
traditional learning, pidmarily through (1) course evaluation, (2) 
standa:fdized tests, and (3). individual, assessment for life^expei*i- 
ence learning. 

The last decade brought about -a new challenge and cojnpetition to . 
colleges aTid universities, ^^Corporate education,'* sponsored by 
business anci industry, has entered the college degree field. In- 
dus trial leaders have^^started corporate schools because of dis- 
satisfaction with the kind of training colleges and universities 
have been providing- scientists and engineer^ And for technological 
staffing nebds. For exajraple: 

^ Three of the largest corporations in America--Inter- 

* . national Business Machines (IBM), General Electric 

(GE), ajad American Telephone § Telegraph (AT5T)--now 
offer bachelor's degrees. - The Arthur D. Little firm 
has received authorization, from the state of Massa- 
chusetts to- give an MBA in management. In addition, 
many oth^r corporations offer courses "Which have been 
given credit recommendations by the Office, of Educar 
tion's Credit Project on Noncollegiate Sponsored Or- 
ganizations. This project, a joint effort of the 
« American Council on Education and the New York State 
Board of Regents, is working toward establishing a 
. nationwide, continuing system to facilitate the 
' granting cff credit for- training programs offered by 

'-7-13 
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noncoUegiate sponsors. Some of the ST^organizations 
for which credit recoinmen<fations have been completed ' 
,are the American Institute of .Banking, the Drug Abuse 
Control Commission of the State of New York, Ea?tman 
^odalc, the Federal Aviation Administration, Gen.eral 
Motors, the Life Office ^i^nagement, the Marine ^Mid- 
land Bank,' the Nassau tourity. New York City, and New 
York State Police Departments, the New York State 
Department of Civil Sferv^ce, the U.S. Department bf 
Agriculture Graduate School, the U.S. Internal Reve- 
nue Service, and ^the Xerox. Corporation (Woods, 1976,- 
p. a7). ^ \ ^ ' 

The continued success of 'nontraditional degree programs for adults 
Will continue unabated. The convenience of such programs is 
attractive to many adults who otherwise could not pursue educa- 
tion for a degree and the competition among colleges and universi- 
ties for'scarce dollars will encourage additional experiments in" 
external degree and adult continuing education program arrange- 
ments. 

ALTERNATIVE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADULTS 

Exactly how many adults are involved in continuing education is un 
certain. The^figures. range from a conservative 25 million to a 
generous 60 million, depending on who is counting and for what pur 
pose. At hestl it can be said that a large projportion of adults 
are, indeed, participating in some form of continuing education 
ea'ch year. * ' . 

One thing is certain as demonstrated by surveys and verified by ob 
servation: , ^ 

in spite rr£ the extensive number of programs available 
. for adults, there are large numbers of. adults who are 
very well reached by the present adult education 
efforts^-generally these are less educate^, lower income, 
older, often unemployed/ and disproportipnately from 
minority groups (Kurland, L974, p. 6). 

>r 

The statistics reporting gducaticAial levels as measured by number 
of years of schooling, are shocking. iFor example: 




According to the 1970 census of the New York State popu- 
lation twenty-five years and older, 47 percent or nearly 
five million persons had less than high school comple- 
tion. Of these, nearly 250,000 had no schooling.* While 
many of these people are* older, ^nder present secondary ' 
school holding rates, approximately two million people 
, will/feach 25 years* of age in the next 25 years without 
having completed high- school. Added to this will be 
.whatever migrants come into the state with less than 

high school completion Nothing that we have seen' to 

date suggests that there will be significant redtlction 
in the* number of . individuals with lesS'.than adequate 
levels of schooling without considerable greater efforts- 
than now under way. Yet in the next 25 years low levels 
j of educational attainment will be an even greater per- 
t .sonal, economic and social disability than in the past 
(Kurland; 1974, p. 6) . 

There are some people who would like to see schooling extended 
fbr everyone. They woul,d go so far as to insist that every per- 
son in this country attain a certain level of literacy, even if 
this means forcing adults to do so by legislation.' While these 
cirusaders are small in number, they reflect an undercurrent of 
thought which eq^uates education and learning wi-th schooling. 

Pster Drucker has addressed this issue and pointed out, that over 
extended schooling and" continuing education are in opposition: • 

If educators give any thought to the question', they^ 
assume we should have both overextended school ing^nd- , 
continuing education. But, the two are actually iff 
opposition. Extended schooling assumes that 'we will 
cram more and more into the preparation for life and ^ 
for work: Continuing education assumes that school 
becomes integrated with life. Extended schooling 
still assumes that one can only learn before one be- 
comes an adult. Continuing education assumes that 
one learns certain things ^best as an adult. Above 
air, 'extended schooling believes that the longer we 
keep the young away from work and fife, the more they 
will have learned. Continuing education assumes, on ^ 
the contrary, that the more experience' in -life and 
work people have, the more eager they will be to 
learn and the morb capable they, will be of learning. 
% ^ (Drucker, 1-969, pT 323) . * 
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Supporting this view, BiVenbaum says that 

CcJntinuing education is not a viable concept, if it . 
is held to mean that there ^ a time in human Itfe^ 
/for educatioii, and then a quite dif fererit.vtime in , ^ 
/ which it ougnt to be "continued." Given *what we' 
. know now, such a concept njo longer adheres to when 
^ and how humans leafn (Birenbaum, ^1970, p. ^43). 

> 

The critics of overextended schooling are concerned that education 
is becoming, if indeed it is not already, a "handmaideji of the 
economic machine and a critical component of economic development" 

• (Ziegler, 1970, p. 15). Also concerned are those who look upon. 

^ lifelong learning vyith suspicion... Of course, in theory, "lifelong 
^ learning does not necessarily mean lifelong schooling. In prac- 
tice, however, it probably translates to schools for everyone all 
" the time" (Gueuletter~i'976, p. 48). 

What must be emphasi;:ed is the availability of learning opportuni- 
ties for adults with many options, because adults have different 
needs, different backgrounds, prefer different learning styles, 
are at different stages of dev.elopment and ,readijiess to learn,- and 
vary in their tolerance for formal instruction. "There must be 
options and' ^alternatives and, along with this, acceptance of the 
fact that most^adults are capable of and will mak.e thje decisions 
as to which alternatives are besffor them" (Kurland,' I974,^p. 4). 
Stephen K. Bailey, Vice President, for Governmental Relations of 
' ^ th0 American Council of Education, in the belief that "options in 

* education will produce educative options," suggested that:. ; 

Education and options may well be the touchstone of the 
^ future." I place education first, becauses uneducated 

^grabs at options is one^ manifestation of our current . 

"maTaise. Education at its &est results in a sophis- 
ticated understanding of the unhappy consequences of " 
selecting options lightly, * selectingxinates lightly^; 
selecting jobs; lightly, selecting occupational and . 
materialistic halters lightly, selecting avocation ^ 
lightly. Education at its best is the creation of 
high standards for^oneself and for society. It ' „ 
challenges people ' to aspire to those activities, skills, 
disciplines, and behaviors that bring las ting -rewards-- 
rewards in term^ of ego satisfaction, rewards in terms 
of socia-1 amelioration and equity, rewards in terms of 

^what Maslow has called ♦self-actualization.' (Bail.ey, 
1974, p. 13) . • 4 • 

\ 

\ 

* \ * ^ . 
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RESULTING FUTURE ISSUES 



ERIC 



During the next ten yea^rs, much of adult and continuing education 
^wiLl he a continuation, expansion, and adaptation of current 
trends, "'Adult and continuing education programs now;in existence 
are^m'^eting needs--needs that will exist for a lo^g time to come. 
, Meeting^creative needs through arts and crafts, providing oppor- 
tunities for the constructive use of. leisure time, pr,eparing in- ^ 
divi^duals for retirement, and arranging programs for career and 
professional continuing education are among the perennial func- 
tions of adults and continuing education. Methods^^and techniques 
used to>meet these needs in the next ten year^ may^ change con- 
siderably. The modes of delivery will have to be accommodated to 
the changing life styles and -demands of the times. Consequently, 
• adult educators must be concerned about how to provide the most* 
effective Theans of learning. 

In addition to these ongoing adult and continuing education pro- 
grams, entirely new ones will be developed to meet demands. -Al- 
ready there are signs of new issues which will confront adult* 
educators--vouchers, ^entitlement , and factory sabbaticals for 
educational purffos^s. - ' , * 



In the following sections, many issues of future importance are 
discussed in- light 6f both current continuations and new develop- 
m^ts. <^ 

EMPHASIS ON 
AVOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 



1\y 



If anything is certain about the next decade, it is that increasing » 
numbers of Xmericari adults will have more time free from .work than^ 
ever before. An ,eyer- shrinking work week, earlier retirement 
(in some businesses and industries, it is already, in the low fifties), 
and larger^ numbers I of older adults in their seventies and eighties 
dictate need^ for educational programs not directed toward work. 



We must "recognize that the Postservice' Society of 198fl may be a 
leisure society and define the social and political iniblications 
inherent in living in such a world" (Purcell, 1974, p. 16). 

The past decade 5aw a surge in adult education courses, mostly in 
thfe skill areas. An examination of adult education catalogues oT 
recent years shows that "how-to" of ferings— whether for acquisi- 
tion of occupation skills or for 'self- fulfiiament--predoii}inate . 
If many people think of adult education in terms of "arts and ^ 
crafts"' it is because these are such popular programs.-^ 
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Cambridge-based 
ts changing is the* 
much less formal: 
e a liberal *arts 



tance" (Time, 



There will be a continuing increase in the demand for 
adult education, with the emphasis pn practical skiljs 
and crafts rather than abstract knowledge. Says Vin 
cent Ficcaglia, an e'conomist at the 
-Arthur D. Little think tank: *^What 
type of learning people want. It' 
• they don't want or they already ha\ 
d^greis. What they do want is to acquire skills to 
satisfy their own creative urges or help them survive 
. ^ plant growing and plumbing, for ins; 
February 28, 1977). c ■ 

SPACE-FR?E, TIME-FREE 
^LEARNING . i 

Not long agcy, almost all adult educationl activities were held^at 
night. The' rationale was that adults we^re occupied during the 
day, either at home or working outside t^ie home. The Women's 
Liberation Movement and a change in lifestyles gen^erally have 
altered the pattern o:^adult education. Adults attend adult and 
continuing education programs during daytime hpurs, on weekends, 
^s'well as at night. 

The older population prefers daytime activities, especially be- 
tween ten in the morning and two in the afternoon, when public 
transportation i<s%iost .accessible without overcrowding. Many 
' inner- city people do not leay^e ""their ,^omcs or apartments at 
night for any reason. ^ j 



Among t^.time' and. space options adults deed for gleaming are 



space boundaries, 
educational facilities 



these: entry at any age, arid no time or 
Adults need the "use of schools and other 
after hours, and aroUnd the clock, and arpund the calendar" 
.(Cooper, 1977, p. 139). Adults must havej opportunities to enter ^ 
educational programs ait their^convQniencej. Sope institutions al- 
ready have initiated programsr al lowing adults tq* enrer even a de- 
gree program on any day of their choosing! 

* ' \ 1 J' ' * * 

In line with availability 6f entering proeramS|at any time of the 

year is, the provision for adults to begin jformal studies any time 

in their lives. ^ v^lre&dy many more adults ^n 'midlife are pursuing 



degree prog^rams^ particoilarly in riontraditpLona 
versatility in scheduling and off -campus study 



But, more important, learning locations foii adults' are taking dif- 
'ferent .forms For Example, mini centers- are b^ing placed in de- 
partment stores,, churches, store-fronts, apartment complexes. 



programs offering 
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Third World restaurants, coffee houses, Y's, and fraternal lodges 
(Blakely, 1975; Katz and Muraskin, 1976; Muraskin, 1976). 

Libraries and museums will become more service-oriented with re- 
gard- to adults, providing the kind of resources, information, 
and advice needed to pursue learning apart from formal institu- 
tional programming. Libraries will bec6me ever more involved in 
sophisticated guidance and counseling of adult learners, inclu- 
ding the use of computers to meet the educational inquiries of 
individuals: Much can be expected in this regard from the Infor- 
mation Centers provided for in the Educational Amendments of 
1976 (P.L. 94-482). 

Libraries or similar resource centers will expand the amount and 
range of services available to adults who want to direct their 
own learning. Several studies have indicated that most adults ^ 
are deeply involved in self-directed learning (Tough, ^ 1971; 
Johns, 1963; Denys,' 1973; McCatty, 1973; Fair, 1973; Coolican, 
1974; Peters S Gordon, 1974; Hiemstra, 1975). The average 
adult spends an average of 700 to 800 hours each year in self-, 
directed learning (Tough, 1971). Even older adults, who nor- 
mally s^end little time, if at all, in* formal' courses , spend 
about 324 hours each year in self-directed learning pro-jtcts 
(Hiemstra', <19WS) . 

To facilitate adults' pursuit of self-directed learning projects, 
resource centers will provide a^wider range 'of resources, such as 
programmed instruction materials, videotape courses, comput- 
erized prograiDS, and ready accessibility to data banks of edu- 
cational materials. 

LINKAGES ' V 

All indicators point toward various linkage arrangements to ex- 
pedite learning opportunities for adults. The knowledge and 
information explosion, coupled with computers, has spawned several 
■information storage, retrieval, an^ dissemination systems; out- 
standing 'among these is the ERIC system. The various information 
systems,' such as ERIC, MEDLARS, NTIS and computerized job banks 
of the l^. 'Department of Labor, will be interfaced and made ^ 
corapatiffe so that searching will be easier and more efficient. 

' Adult and cofi'tinuing' education will be forced to rely on such a 
compatible arrangement to provide adequate data bases, patticu- 

' larly £or continuing education in the professions, educational 

'counseling, and job training match-ups. 



^Linkages between the public ^nd private sectors will be increas^ed 
The linkages will be forged both through comprehensive content'* 
orientations, thereby providing greater flexibility! through which 
adult learners can obtain the precise kind of learning they may * 
reqCiire, and through new, imaginative, collaborative funding 
efforts. Other linkages will provide more extensive minority 
compensatory education, remedial education, community education,, 
and similar creative linkages. 

Linkages would be forged between and among all seg- ' 
ments of nonformal education--churches , associations,, 
business and all the current Organized nonformal edu- 
cation activities outside the home. Creative links* 
between formal and nonformal systems would be made so 
that any individual would have access to formal and non- 
formal education based ^n need rather than location 'or 
personal finances (Blakely, 1975, -p. 45).- 

Such linkages will be evident at different Levels--national , 
regional, and local. Some serious efforts have' been made on^ 
an international level through UNESCO. At national afid regional 
levels, linkages will *cen,ter primarily upon policy and procedure 
issues and encompassing mutual efforts in areas such as sharing 
resources for research and ^publications 

Local directors of adult education will increasingly 
draw upon tl^^ services of several different agencies 
to offer a *^package deal" to individuals. For ex- 
ajTiple, courses in bookkeeping, typewriting^ etc., at 
an adult basic learning center might be combined with 
the free counseling and testing done by the Division- 
of Employment Security (Towey, 1977 p. 1). 

Linkages between and amon^ informal education segments will accom 
pany, other community-related movements.. The coalescence t)f com- ^ 
iriunity groups, organizations, agencies, and public officials 
rallying around ec'ological, energy, "Budgetary,, and* social issues 
Will result in closer ties of cooperation in education, 

-V ■ • " ■ 

The linkages already prevalent' among community colleges, four- , 
year colleges, and universities^'with community-based programs 
(such as the school desegregation court-ordered phases in Boston) 
will necessarify expand into mulltifacete'd programs. In«;titutions 
of higher education have become /attuned to. their relevant roles 
in community, involvement so thai /this dimension now staiids along- 
side the traditional functions and purposes of a university, 
namely these of expanding knowledge through research and trans- 
miiting knowledge through t'eaching.* 
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One area of linkage thairhas received serious CQHsideration only in 
recent years, .but that demands more attention, is industry: 

We will need to better link our efforts with industry. 
We seem to^know how to tie in with the elite profes- ^ ^ 

sipns. Perhaps the reasolis" why this liappens- might 
help us' chart fresh approaches to the industrial world. 
Industry has awakened to the manner in^wttich employees 
now seek more satisfaction from their jobs. It also is 
ejcplcJring why workers want to be party to the responsi- 
bility ' for conducting the production process. Industry's 
search l^ads straight to educators, even into providing, 
^education itself; ancft since altering work and nonwork 
roles normally requires financial and, emotional support, 
jeducato'rs 1 n6ed at l^st the sympathy, if not the .direct 
backing, of industry tMilJ^r^ 1977, p. 9) . ; 



FUNDING ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Adult and continuing education--because it has been, for the most 
part, in the periphery --has been neglected, jf^ not discriminated 
against, when it comes to funding. In nonformal programs, adult 
education has operated on shoestriiTg- budgets a^d relied heavily ' 
uaoiY volunteers. Adult nrograms operating, with' the 'support of 
public tax money have always felt the pinch in^ two ways: they 
rejc:eived last consideration irr the preparation of municipal, • ^ 
county, sfate, and federal^ budgets, and they were the first to be 
cut iack or eliminated in economic recessions or crises. In col- 
lets and universities, continuing education hac traditiohally 
b^ln\self-s«pporting as a condition for its exis^^ce; in recfentj 
"days, it has had to realize 'substantial profits in order to pay 
for other losing^ograms in the'?institutions . Rarely has con- ^ 
tinuing education been able' to use its **profit5'^^ as seed money to 
^xperiment'^ith new program^ or new approaches. 

The picture will change drastically as the national consciousness 
gives adult and continuing education more -attention. A national 
policy committing this, nation to adult education-.-and with the 
policy increased fnoney--may become' ja reality if the^ suggestions 
made at the futures meetings tear fbruit. Those siigges'tions in-^ 
eluded t;he following: 

•Block grants to states with minimum percentages for .specified ^ 
categories . ^ . ' ^ ' \ ' • 

•Block grants for lifelong learning. 




•Categorical aW for A^ult Basic Educa'tion/GED 



•Weighted formulas i'c* Aecikl -^ob'lems (rural or urban impact 



^aid) .w- , ^ \^^'^ c ^ - V 

•Vouchers and entitl emeafs 

•Tax and educa'tion paneling,, such ^ income ta^ refunds or rebates 
negat^ive tax vouchers, student financial aid, GI Bill for life- 
long learning, stipends for part-time studerfts, paid educational 
leave, and federal income tax check-off for adult education. 



LEGISLATION 



'The funding Issue wil 
sures . Surprisingly, 



t^f-^cation. E^leven U.S. 
adult education fund; 



ne'cessarjlly require new legfislative mea- 
there is a great deal^of legislation under 



various tritles that portains directly or indirectly >Kto adult e 



du- 



iepartments and agencies, now have fifty-three 



New legislation mus-t/ provide for the following: staff development 
research, and demdnsti^tion at all levels ,^ restructuring of adult, 
education delivery aysitem^, arid expana-ion of adult education ^ ^ 
through training^nd s|upport^of^ volunteers. ' ^ ^ 



MASS MEDIA AND( i 
TECHNOLOGY ^ . ' 

If adult and continuing fedudatf^Sh ia to meet the needs of larger 
nimibers of adults according to their convenience and preference, . 
•more extensive, use of mass mecMa and educational technology v^ll 
have to be ,implemQji1^d. Conup€n:jcial|^ television, cable television, 
publip television, radio; ands,new§paperii will be used more for 
educational purposes within the next generation. ' ^ 

^ Perhaps the most use will be m^e of public television, cable tele 
y^.sion, and home videoplayers. ^Videotapes and videodiscs will | 
B^ing about a media revolution in educat.ion. . Mass production ^a^" 

' marketing of videotape and videodisc attachments at reasonable 
prices will make available educational packages througji public 
libraries as well ^^^t ^^ount. department stores, competing 

-^with audiotapejS and re^^^t^-y 

Not only will individuals have^an opportVnaty to plan and selec| 
their own learning in ^imost any .field^bynneans of videotapes, 
but educational institutions wiLl use^ them to provide less ^ 
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Qocpensiye and mor^x^eadily available program^ to more aHults.^ 

Popularisation of educationtrl, videotapes and videodiscs will in- 
crease demand fdr programmed instruction packages.' Even computer-^ 
assisted instructional programs will become more popular with 
adults. . ^ , ^ 

Numerous technological delivery systems are already perfected, 
' awaiting mass production and adaptation for ediicational purposes. 
The telephone gives access to^various educational programs hoojced 
into Computers and other informational data banks. By dialing^ • 
the telephone, a person at home w>ll be able to obtain instant . 
information from systems such as ERIC 'to as.k for a videotape to 
be played on the viewer's home television set and, by pressing a 
button, obtain a printout of anything' di,splay)sd on it. 

Vilv^ually every home will have the capacity to become an indivi- 
dualized f;amily learning center. A learning resource center i^n 
the home or off ice could combine: ^ - 

stereo* speakers ; storage for journals and books; mmn 
•cassette recorder and tape^ storage ;> TV monitor; x-fay 
vidW box; video^ cassette recorder: projector screen; 
pulljout drawer for 35 mm slide projector; , pull-out 
writing surfaces; lighted* tray for viewing and sorting 
, slides and transparencies ;■ storage forr films, slides, 
tapes, books, etc.; and pull-out controls for^ turn- 
table or stereo systems (Simpson, 1976, 4V 
# * ' ^ 

RELATED ISSUES • , 

An issue which adult and -continuing educators will hav? to rSsalve 
within the next few , years is that of the Continuing Edux:ation Unit 
(CEU). The C'Hu has gained in popularity and acceptance during 
the past ten^'years, b\it still fails to command the respectability 
it needs to survive. The present practice of. awarding^ one CEU ^ 
for fevery ten clock hours of continuing ^education has been ^ , 
opposed by those^ concerned with evaluation. Without any evalua- 
tion, asses'^ment, ox testing of participants, learning,' opponenlis 
say that CEUs are worthless.;' ♦ . ^ 

The real dilemma occurs when educators try to work out §^ formula 
for translating CEUs into academic credits.. Ultimately; the two 
concerns are the worth of the CEU- and the economic factor for edu- 
cational, institutions acceptitig them for credit." Many individuals 
"as well as some organizations oppose recasting CEUs for credit. 



A related issue is, credit for life experience. There is no uni- 
form ty* in how institutions assess li^e experiences fpr credit 
or how many credits they award. Tighter budgets and a scramble for 
new. students will dictate wider granting of credit for life ex- 
perience-by colleges knd universities ^^especially after -accenfJlnce 
of guidelines now teing ^drawn up by the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Experiential Learnings fonnally known 'as. the Cooperative 
Assessment of Experiential Learning, (CAEL).. 

The most recent gfowth phenomenon in adult and continuing educa- 
tion--short residential' programs--promises to stay and spreaTl 
through the next decade. 

Although they are classified by' a variety of names /in- 
cluding "educational vacations," "wegkend colleges," 
"seminars," "conferences," "institutes," "workshops,", 
"learn*- ins," "minicourses," and "clinics," to name' some 
of the more popular terms", these brief educational 
happenings are the most exciting and rewarding aspects 
• of an accelerating trend in continuing adult educatrbn 
ICross, 1976, p. 4) . \ 

TJiese short 'residential progi^ams vary from two days to a few 
weeks duration* in a residential setting, away from the everyday 
location. Many of these programs are /held at attractive, • secluded 
locations, affording the participarfits concentration and relaxations 
Many believe that the living together removes some educational - 
barriers for adults. 

Short residential programs are sponsored by various institutions 
and agencies including universiti-as , businesses, industry, churches, 
private organizations, and gov^nmelit. The ^Participants study al- 
most every conceivable subjectT^ IJhe cost of a short residential 
program is greater than taking , a similar course at a regular in- 
stitution on a Commoting basis, ^since the cost of the short re^i- ' 
dential program includes both tuition and* the cosJ>-^:fJ.iving 
accommodatioiis'. , ' • 

/ . • 

Programs for women will continue to proliferate as adult educa- 
tors be.come more responsive to the educatiopal needs of adult 
women. More women are turning to education to prepare for new 
careers or to re-enter the labor market after raising families. 
Social programs to help women obtain the direction they need will 
continue into the next decade, when they will plateau. - By the 
mid-1980s., the need for such programs will Simifiish; middle-aged 
women will have made their moves and young women will be so 
familiar with their options that they wil 1 .general ly not require 
such specialized programs. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



♦ * 

It is no longer Valid or desirable 'in our society for individuals- 
to limit their learning to education received through schpol atten 
dance. Adults must be givea options and pppcfrtunities'^ for leartl- 
^ing in formal as-well as "nonformal ariangement;s throughout their 
lives as they see the need and desire to do so. 

The fundamental principles for guidance in ad^lt and conti,nuing^ 
education have befen identified by the Organization^ for' Economic^ 
Cooperation and Development's Center for Educational Research 
Innovation (1973) as follows,^ ' • , 

a. ' 'The^ last years of compulsory ^ucatioji should provide a- cur- 

riculum that gives to each pupil' a real choice between filr- 
Xher study and work. ' 

b. After .leaving compulsory school access tb postsecondajry 
education should be guaranteed to the* individual .at appro- ^ 
priate times over his' total 'life cycle. 

c. Distribution -of facilities should be such a's ^to make educa- 
tion as far" as possible available to all individual?, wher- 
ever and whenever they need it. , . ^ 

d. Work and other sociaPexperience should be regarded as a " - 
basic element in admission rules and curricular design. 

e. It^ should^^e possible and important to pursye any career in 
an intermittent way, meaning an alternation between study 
and work. * . ^ 



f, Curricular design and content and teach ing^thodology shouid 
" be designed in cooperation with "the different groups' involved 
(students, teachers, administrators, etc.) ai>d adapted to. 
the interests and motivation of different age and social - 



groups. 



'effd 



/Degrees and -certif ica,tes should not be looked upon as an 
result*' of an educational career but rather as steps^^and 
guides towards a process of lifelong education' and lifelong 
career and personality developments." 

On completion of compulsory school,. each individual should 
-be giV^n a tight to periods o^T^cational'. leai^ of absence 
with n'ecessary provisions for job and social. security«P 



The future of -adult and continuing -^.'education during tj^e next ten 
ye^ars and beyond is an optimistic one. More people -wil 1- be enf^^ 
gaged in greater varieties of learning endeavors. Th,e nature and 
level of participation in formal programs. will , change significantly, 
just as more adults will opt for more Opportunities' to engage in 
norrformal programs and in self -directed leaf ning . 

Adult and continuing educators will be in greater 3eman<i', altjiough 
the'ir" functionsMvill taKe'on somewhat different directions'. They - 
can be expe^cted to become proficient ih pl*anning, administration, 
aqd community dev^lopmejit/ Teachers in adult and continuing edu- * 
cation will be more like .Brokers, planners, c^ijinselors, developers, 
and linkers than the traditi6nal teachers- they principally have been 
in the pasp. ' . ' * 

It seems apparent from all the current evidence that adult 
education 'can^ and shotrTd play a vital role in creating a 
learning soci^t:^for s^eral reasons. First, adulr educa- 
• . tion has pioneered methodologies that merge practical life 
experience Vith intellectual attainment and personal grow.th , ^ 
^ Second, aduflt educators have been trained tp.be partici- 
pants and facilitators in learning -and they, thei^fore, - 
can act ^s rol^ mcfcels for creating a more humanistic edu- 
*'"a^tion. Third, adult education is nonformal- in character, 
whilfh can and 'should provide opportuni-fies and options 
in creating new educational models or methods.^ These arew 
tKe reasons^why aduLt education cati become an important 
^^stimulus in inventing new futup^es for jail of educa^tiori * 
'.(Bla^ely, 1975, p'. 34). ' ^ • 
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SYNTHESIS OF SEVERAL REGIONAL NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCILS ON ADULT 
EDUCATION "FUTURES MEETINGS: HELD DURING 1976 AND 1977* 

1. Create an Omnibus Adult Education Act; bring together. in some 
format all existing legislation pertaining to adult leaming\ 

2. Consider: 

. •Block grants to states with-m4^imum percentages for specifie 
categories. ^ / V^^^^ ^ 

•Block grants for lifelong learning; categorical aid for 
ABE/GED. ' . ' . 

•Vouchers and entitlements.. 

•Weighted -formulas for special problems (rural or urban 
impact aid) . * ' 

5. Develop, a comjirehensive taxonomy for adult education. 

4. Develop a national policy committing the U.S.' to adult edu- 
cation.' " ' " . ^ 

5. New legislation must make provisions for staff development, 
resear>^h and demonstration: 

•At state, regional, and national levels a national staff 
development resource system. 
/ •A national training academy for adult educators which would 
include research, development, dissemination and diffusion 
capabili^ties/functions (including all clearinghouses having 
to do with adult learning) --not higher-education based. 

•Incentives to institutions and individuals for comprehensive 
teacher education programs (undergraduate and graduate^ . 

•Some discretionary funds, (at national and regional levels) 
. for experi^mental/demonstration projects. 

•Incentives *for use bf research findings. 

6. 'iwe^ provisions' to expand the role of the private sector for 
■ delixery of services. Allow the private sector to compete 

for 'grants and contracts. 

7. New legislation should require/mandate a national needs ' ^ 
assessment to determine, nationally, adult learning needs, 

^ '*&tate-of- the-art'* of adult education, and continued national 
evaluation. ' 

*Supplied by Dr. .-Gary Eyre and pr. Carlene Turman of NACAE 
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8. Need to provide support fox state commitment to^ adult educa- 't* 
tion, possibjy incentives- to states that have made a commit- 
ment to adult education^ 

9. Need .^support in new legislation to restructure adult educa- 
tion de^ivdry systems: ^ 

/Must define innovation and then make funds available to 
states for exemplary/model programs to encourage innova- 
tion. Pilot- testing by educational level and region 
should be supported. 

•Need support for adult' educators to reach out and use 
" other disciplines and technical areas. 

,10. State 'advisory, councils. • The issue of required or optional 
state councils needs further investigation, but there is 
agreement on the need for a separate authorization and the^ 
removal of currejit membership requirements (membership 
selection should be left up to the states). 

11.^ Funds should be made, available fpr remo^deling and transpor- 
tation but with very .specific criteria for use. 

12'. Different types of *'leamer-oriented»* federal -adult education 
funding systems should be tested in several regions. Commu- 
nities and businesses as well as individuals must be in tax 
as education legislation: 
•Vouchee's.. 

•Entitlement- - - 
• Income tax refunds or rebates . 
•Negative tax vouchers. 
•GI Bill for lifelong learning. 
*fe •Stipends for jjart-time students.* ' . . ^ 

•Paid educational leave. . ^ ^ " 

•Student financial aid for ABt/GED students. ^ 
•Federal income tax form check-off for adult education.^ 

13. Need provision for family and career/exploration/guidance/ 
counseling centers, which would provide ancillary services 
directly supportive of educational programs.' ^ ^ . 

14. Need funds for training and continued ^support of volunteers . 
and for possible tax deductions for the volunteers themselves. 
Legislation;. should encourage volunteer participation. 
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IS. The National. Adviiory^ .Council ^should receive additional funds 
to continue regionaj* thirLk:^a'nks for continued input from the 
field and for regular information dissemination/publication to 
the field. ^ 

16'. Need full advance funding.- • ' - ^ ♦ 
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